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WE have been much annoyed and perplexed by 
letters inquiring about Our Boy Tom,—the major 
part of them questioning his personality. 


As the easiest and most convincing way of an- | 


swering all these, we shall present a faithful portrait 
of our pet in the next number of The Proof-Sheet,— 
that is, if Mr. Gutekunst’s camera does not shiver 
when he attempts to take a photograph of the boy 
for the use of the engraver. 


ooo 


THE GREAT EXPOSITION. 

CoLumMBIA, in her days of danger, stood as a new 
Iphigenia ringed about by the stern kings, who wait- 
ed to see her die, and thus give assurance of their 
enduring power. Exceptional among the peoples 
had been her position from the first,—an experi- 
ment in government, whose existence was a rebuke, 
and whose success must be a marvel. 

The new nation was a composite of peoples striv- 
ing to coalesce into homogeneity against all antago- 
nisms of races, and despite all historic precedent. 
In its internal composition it was a mass of contra- 
rieties persistently struggling to combine into har- 
mony. Not only composed of opposing national- 
ities, it embraced the most discordant elements of 
each; for it was at once the haven of the saint and 
the refuge of the sinner,—the meeting place of ex- 
tremes, where penal colonists and protesting puri- 
tans mingled in an absolute equality, mutually 
assisting each other to weave into one harmonious 
web the incongruous elements of the pious and the 
profligate, the idle and the industrious. With the 
heterogeneous immigrants was inherited the divers- 
ity of burdens and of blunders, of crimes and of 
customs which they had received from centuries of 
antecedents. Every unsettled question of law and 
logic, of piety and politics, descended to us, with the 
rest of our inheritance, as additional items of un- 
finished business. 

Freely did we accept all the duties, and boldly 
did we grapple with all the dangers, while a world 
of inimical observers unwillingly confessed that the 
supreme chemistry expressed in the formulas of the 
Declaration of Independence contained an incom- 
prehensible and potent power which dissolved all 
difficulties, and blended all diversities. 

Through a dramatic sequence of events, fast fol- 
lowing with ever accelerating speed and cumula- 
tive power, our history was forged out at white heat; 
and a century of existence was ready to give an 


| 





additional proof of our vitality, and furnish to the 
American people a stronger consciousness of their 
individuality among the. nations of the earth. 

With its centennial anniversary came that insep- 
arable accompaniment which, in some dim half- 
conscious fashion, arouses memory and stimulates 
gratitude. From heart to heart was communicated 
a yearning for a public expression of gratitude; a 
desire to erect a temple in which our people might 
unite in raising its song of praise and thanksgiving: 
By gradual development, the idea of what has now 
passed into history as the American Centennial 
took shape; and, from a diffusive sentiment, crys- 
talized into a determinate form; giving a practical 
demonstration of the vitality and magnitude of that 
giant growth, which towers heavenward from the 
seed sown in prayer at old Independence Hall. 

Most harmoniously did the patriotic fancy finally 


| grow into fact by the Franklin Institute proposing 


an industrial exhibition to the city of Philadelphia, 
thus giving the project a material existence, and 
endowing the vague dream with a local habitation 
and aname. Nothing could better respond to the 
public desire, or furnish a more fitting embodiment 
of the special achievements of our countrymen, for 
in mechanic enterprise and ingenuity lay our ac- 


| knowledged triumphs, and the Franklin Institute, 





as a fostering guide of our inventive genius, could 
well claim the dignity of the initiative. 

The various minor obstacles which were inter- 
posed to the completion of the project only served 
to give it definiteness of purpose and finish of de- 
sign, and the hearty response from abroad served 
to stimulate individual exertions as a welcome re- 
cognition of our claim of membership among the 
sisterhood of nations. 

Ringed about with mighty oceans, our western 
world had heretofore stood alone, many causes con- 


| ducing to the isolation, and we had now, in fact, 


by inviting all other nations to accept our hospital- 
ity, entered upon entirely new social relations with 
foreign peoples. Promptly did they respond to the 
call, and with equal generosity did we recognize 
the fact that in this very acceptance we were receiv- 
ing our first open welcome into theirranks. It was 
no longer the constrained suffrance of commercial 
necessity, but the kindly intercourse‘of social equal- 
ity, and in the same spirit we welcomed the strange 
men in strange garbs into our midst, and strove to 
surround them with easy hospitality. 

Amid the general favor bestowed at home and 
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abroad, the preliminary stages were observed by 
some of our own people with singular mistrust. 
Cautious and critical Americans counted the cost 
and weighed the consequences, not only in the evi- 
dent matter of financial returns, but in the more 
essential relations of national reputation. Accus- 
tomed by long experience to the cavilling criticism 
of inimical or jealous foreigners, we had adopted, 
with rather unexpected diffidence, their general 
estimate of our attainments. We had with little 
demur accepted the fanciful exaggeration in which 
the standard American Cousin was made an un- 
natural conglomeration of all the most extravagant 
and unusual vagaries of every class of our citizens, 
A creature at once supernaturally endowed with 
the roughness of the pioneer backwoodsman, anx- 
ious to whip his weight in wildcats, and the clever 
Yankee, dodging his way through every difficulty. 
By some inexplicable process of reasoning, and 
with a modesty utterly at variance with our own 
imaginary character, we had constructed a model 
American people, composed equally of tactless 
push and tasteless ostentation, and now shrank 
from the exhibition of the labors of the creature of 
our own invention. In this self-depreciatory delu- 
sion the critical American had acknowledged his 
nation to be as uncultured as the native wilderness, 
and as rugged as the pathless mountains,—that the 
rude energy of his labors was proportioned to the 
gigantic forms of nature by which he was surround- 
ed, and that, finding his best type in the mammoth, 
the results of his taste in the fine arts might well 
be distrusted. 

Under the influence of this feeling, the growing 
Exhibition was anxiously watched, and criticism 
melted into admiration before the daily increasing 
evidences of cultivated taste and delicate manipu- 
lation. Nature had indeed provided a beautiful 
landscape as the theatre of the demonstration, but 
artistic appreciation with unerring skill made com- 
plete use of every advantage, and the observer was 
surprised and impressed on every hand by the ap- 
propriate application of means to ends, while every 
doubt vanished before the constantly recurring 
proofs of tact and taste in the distribution of forces. 

The press, always responsive to the feeling of the 
nation, had been busily preparing the way for the 
future success by repeating, with increasing zeal, 
that the Exposition would be a great means of popu- 
lar education, by familiarizing the public with the 
works and ways of foreign nations; but we soon 
learned that this was to be only one, and not the 
greatest of its services to the country. 

The lesson of the Centennial to the American 
people was the grand one—Know thyself! Even 
in its outer shell it revealed unknown powers, and 
an unrecognized capacity for artistic excellence. 
Native architects and native workmen deigned not 
to confine their labors to mechanic contrivance and 








amplitude of plan, but heightened convenience into 
beauty, and perfected use into its crowning service 
of grace and harmony. All adjuncts of form and 
color were made to minister to the completeness 
of the whole, while a judicious taste subordinated 
every part into due proportion with such unerring 
precision that the eye was not offended by a single 
trace of the gaudy or the garish, and the special 
errors which had been supposed to be inseparably 
interwoven with the national taste were entirely 
absent. Even in the hugeness of the design, all ° 
sense of massiveness was avoided; and this vast 
city of industry, with its multitudinous details, har- 
moniously typified the period of its service and its 
evanescent nature,—springing up as lightly as the 
plants of a garden, blossoming during the days of 
summer, and fading away in the chilling blasts 
of autumn. Capable of every requisite service, it 
was ready to vanish when its work was accomplish- 
ed, and leave no unsightly wreck to cumber the 
earth as a continual blemish upon its memory. 

Within the walls the lesson was the same. While 
we learned much in the examination of the indus- 
tries of the older nations, and profited by studying 
the peculiarities of their special arts and the minu- 
tiz of their manual dexterity, the constant current 
comparison with our own achievements awakened 
an unexpected sense of triumph. Many a July 
oration and political editorial had told us that we 
were a union of peoples; but here, for the first time, 
we saw and felt that with the individual immigrants 
we had also gained each special taste and talent of 
the several nations, and had unwittingly rivalled 
each in its special line. Satisfied with acknowledg- 
ed successes in mechanic enterprise and ingenuity, 
public attention had overlooked the rapid advance- 
ments in those more artistic labors which clothe 
every work with beauty, and no foreign rival could 
be more astonished than ourselves as the old charge 
of uncouthness and rude carelessness rolled away 
before the overwhelming and reiterated proof that 
we were adorning our manifest mechanical superi- 
ority with the perfection of artistic grace. 

What was true of the exhibits was as strikingly 
true of the exhibitors and of the crowd of gazers. 
Americans thronged from every quarter of our vast 
territory, and though an occasional phrase or tone 
might momentarily recall the traditional Yankee 
or Hoosier, with the comic exaggerations of the 
stage-and the story-book, these instances were ex- 
ceedingly rare, amid a mass of spectators who 
proved themselves to be singularly and uniformly 
quiet and unobtrusive, anxious to learn and quick 
toappreciate. The general intelligence, quiet man- 
ners, and good temper of the American people were 
manifested hourly, as the ever-changing procession 
bore along the representatives of all ranks and 
tegions of our country. 

What were the lessons taught by our Exposition, 

















and the results achieved, we can only learn in 
future years; individually we have hoarded a 
store of knowledge and delight, to which we will 
recur with ever-increasing gratitude, as the crowd 
of impressions are marshalled into due rank and 
order in the leisure of memorial recognition. 
But waving aside this more serious aspect of our 
great national celebration, with its causes and its 
consequences, the Exposition must ever remain in 
the world’s memory as a graceful picture of dainty 
delicacy, wherein soft, harmonious tints and flowing 
lines blend into a unity of artistic expression, while 
mature reflection will but strengthen the belief that 
of all the great displays of the American Centennial, 
the greatest spectacle was—The American People! 





o_o ___—_ 


CONCENTRATION. 

MAN, as he is outwardly—that is, in his actions 
(not, of course, in his mere bodily externality), so 
is he inwardly; if it is only inwardly—that is, only 
in designs and intentions, that he is virtuous, moral, 
and so forth, and his externality is notidentical there- 
with, thenis the one as hollowand empty asthe other. 
. . . Whata man does, that he is; and to the lying 
vanity that warms itself with the consciousness of 
inward excellence, let us oppose the Gospel-text, 
“By their fruits ye shall know them.” ... Our 
great men have willed that which they have done, 
and done that which they have willed. .. . Aman 
of character is a man of understanding, who, as such, 
has definite objects before his eyes, and pursues 
these with firmness. He who wills something great 
must, as Goethe says, know how to restrict himsel 
He who, on the other hand, wills all, wills in effect 
nothing, and brings it to nothing. There is a num- 
ber of interesting things in the world: Spanish 
poetry, chemistry, politics, music; this is all very 
interesting, and we cannot take it ill of any one 
who occupies himself with these. In order, how- 
ever, as an individual in a prescribed position, to 
bring something about, we must hold by what is 
definite, and not split up our strength in many di- 
rections.— HEGEL. 


>_—_ + 


**STAR BEAMS.” 

THE PROOF-SHEET is so limited in space, that it cannot 
notice the many excellences of newspapers, even in its own 
city; but it must strain a point to compliment its neighbor, 
The Evening Star, on the long-continued brilliancy of the 
“Star Beams.’’? There would be no great difficulty in pick- 
ing up and polishing a column of these once-in-a-while; 
but to go on doing so daily, for years, argues great talent 
and geniality. Long may they cheerily glisten! 

. » . Something as well deserved would be as heartily said 
of the ‘‘ Veterans and Recruits’? of the Sunday Dispatch, 
of our city, were it not that Mr. Anderson, who marshals 
them, is a Proof-Sheet commissary ;—and it might seem 
indelicate to sound the praise of his army in these columns. 
Delicacy is our stronghold. 
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FAMILIAR CORRESPONDENCE. 
New York Novem 17 
Dear * * 

We thank you old fellow for sending us your poem, 
but what the devil is it all about—both Mary and me much 
liked * * * * and Nelly has it by heart you ought to 
hear the little toad speak it—but this one we cant make 
out at all both send love, why dont you come see us 

Yours old fel + & 





Philadelphia, Nov. 18, 1876. 

Dear stupid Ned— 

It is quite evident that the poem was not written to 
you. It was intended for some other fellow; and sent to 
you by mistake! Please return it bynext mail. I enclose 
stamp for postage. 

Kiss Nelly for me. As for your good wife—(she came 
within one of being mine, you remember,—just the differ- 
ence between No! and Yes!)—I'll kiss her myself when I 
come on!—Will I? I hope to be over soon; then we'll 
spend an evening at pshaw! what's that old French- 
man’s name?—you know, and talk over this poem. I 
like it muchly; but, as the man in the play says, ‘‘I stand 
for judgment.’’ Thine, * # 








Philada. Nov. 21, '76. 
os. © 2, tea 
We should have gladly printed your 
verses, but really we don't understand them. 
Yours, eee & 


eine 
Philadelphia, Nov. 21, 1876. 
Messrs. *# # # * 

Gentlemen,—Though you cannot understand my 
verses, you should not so much underrate your readers’ in- 
telligence as to suppose that they would not. 

: Believe me ever, 
My dear sirs, 
Faithfully yours, 
* %& & # 


November 22d, 1876. 
How charmingly you have caught the genuine lyric! 
Not an easy note to strike, I fancy. Such a good gift ought 
to be kept in order. Those ‘autumn leaves”’’ are so apt, 
with most of us, to turn a dull color—like leather, though 
not as useful—that it is a duty to preserve any brightness 
that nature has kindly granted to us personally, whether 
it be some special taste or talent, or any good fortune that 
a chance friendship has bestowed. These things would 
better repay cultivation in riper years, than the enthusiastic 
devotion given to mere accomplishments in earlier days. 
But such preaching shows that I must have fallen into the 

sere—the yellow leaf, myself. Yours, truly, ee 





IN one of his fugitive pieces, the sage Quinapalus quaintly 
remarks: ‘Seeing that it be pleasing to be pleasant, there- 
fore shall no man take credit unto himself for being so; 
since the practice proceedeth from the selfish side of his 
nature, solacing and comforting himself, whenas, seemingly, 
he doeth good unto others. Thus spur I the selfish wight 
to acts and words of goodness. . . . Contrariwise, I opine 
that ill-nature and ill words be provocative of rheum, spleen, 
and divers other pestilential affections in them who do affect 
and practice the same. Hence teach I forbearance towards 


them, forasmuch as they be pests unto themselves.’’ 


¥ 




















THE SILENT BEAUTY. 
A PICTURE. 


BY EUGENE H. MUNDAY. 





You have no name or language! And your eyes 
Look not in mine. Your bright face is averted,— 
Oh, haply, not in scorn!—but, evez so, 
It sheds a brilliance o’er the room, and lights 
What else might be a darksome solitude. 
In cheerfulness, in sadness,—sickness—health— 
You ever are the same to me, unchanged. 
You never chide. Alas! you never praise ; 
And, if thou could’st, my heart would break for joy. 
I LOVE THEE, SILENT BEAUTY! .... When the Hours 
Warn me to rest, I take thy image with me— 
Nestled in a brain that throbs to nurse it. 

Then dream I that, when Time shall fold his wings, 
Thou'lt turn thy melting eyes to mine, at last, 
Clasp hands,—press lips,—join hearts !— 
And, ’midst the fancies of the witching dream, 
You speak good words of promise; whilst with pride, 
Moist-eyed Titania, fresh from Fairyland, 
Bears me a hopeful name for thee—The Future ! 


| darts his thunderbolts. 





o>. 
A CHAPTER ON JOURNALISM. 

THE press, as it is personally typified, doubtless 
represents a larger amount of incorruptible virtue 
to the square inch than any other profession or 
pursuit. I don’t remember having been bought | 
outright by anybody for anything, except on 
Well! perhaps it is best not to be too particular 
here, as memory is treacherous, and there are cer- 
tain confidences which should not be betrayed, | 
even when the readers of The Proof-Sheet are ad- 
dressed,— to most of whom it is only necessary to 
say ‘you know how it is yourself,” 

But the first requirement of a newspaper is that 
it should live. Cash or credit is, therefore, indis- 
pensable. It is astonishing how little of either of | 
these pabulums sometimes serves to prolong a pre- 
carious existence. To an indomitable publisher, 
determined to sustain a useless newspaper, regard- 
less of means, reputation, or consequences,—who is 
equally expert in dodging strikes, and in striking 
unlucky wights who are possible victims of jour- 
nalistic impecuniosity,—the task of preventing an 
addition to the list of dead organs of live principles | 
affords pleasurable excitement. As the palladium | 
of constitutional liberty baffles, in succession, the 
invasions of duns, constables, and sheriffs, he hails 
each new triumph with a delight unknown to har- 
assed debtors of the ordinary stamp in the hours of 
their temporary deliverance. 

Besides, there are such inexpensive ways of print- | 
ing newspapers, that it sometimes requires little | 
effort to command the small amount of labor or | 
money needed. One of the neatest devices, with 
obscure sheets in large cities, is to print them only 
at periods when friendly influences ensure profit- 
able advertisements. But such expedients are of | 
course exceptional. The standard journal must | 
appear at regular intervals; relieved only by the | 
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issue of half-sheets in ordinary holiday times, or 
a complete omission on extraordinary occasions. 


| An immense amount of padding, however, is allow- 


able; whether it comes in the shape of obsolete or 
unauthorized advertisements, or stereotyped matter 
of the guide-book stamp; and the actual cost of pub- 
lication may be varied to an extent that would seem 
incredible to the uninitiated. 

Whether much or little, the revenue or credit 
it represents must come from some quarter, and it 
generally brings with it so large an amount of ani- 
mating spirit, that experienced observers do not 
find much difficulty in ascertaining why the pierc- 
ing tones of the Bungtown Bugle differ widely from 
the dulcet strains of the Clashville Clarion. If the 
journal is partisan, the views or wishes of a patron, 


| faction, or of the great body of the reading members 
of the organization it favors who are embraced in 


its constituency, must be considered before Jove 
If a neutral policy is fol- 
lowed, care must be taken to avoid offence; and 
a cautious treatment of exciting topics must be cul- 
tivated. If fearless independence is avowed, par- 
ties, sects, and measures must be written up one day, 
and written down the next, with equal and impartial 
vigor; and the line of argument must be reversed, 
with telegraphic rapidity, the moment its unpopular- 
ity or unavailability is demonstrated. 

A shrewd European observer relates that he de- 
rived more information from a careful study of re- 
presentative Continental and English newspapers, 
by noting what they did of say in exciting emer- 
gencies, than by the perusal of their most elaborate 
leaders; and there are occasions when silence is 
equally eloquent and instructive in the domain of 
American journalism. In striving to serve the 
public by whom it is in turn served, the press learns 
the art of reticence to an extent scarcely suspected 
in the outside world. 

When the coming genius takes the new departure 
that will convert the progression of the present age 
into old fogyism, a large portion of his programme 
will be made up of the newspaper news that now 
never finds its way into print. 

He will, forinstance, tell why the intellectual lights 
of a city, after they have for years remained in igno- 
rance of a startling defect in social or industrial or- 
ganization, all simultaneously awake to a sense of 
its importance just at the auspicious moment when 
Brown, Jones, and Robinson have gained control 
of a project, costing only a few millions, that will 
forever ward off ‘the impending peril.” 

He will print what the reporters report of the 
officiais with whom they are brought into contact, 
instead of the studied expressions of the guardians 
of the public welfare; and thus let sunlight into the 
gloom which now enshrouds the machinery of legis- 
latures, councils, courts, and sundry civil boards. 

He will explain how it happens that fierce attacks 
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upon long-standing and profitable abuses are more | 
likely to be followed by an arrangement whereby | 


the champion of reform gains a share of the spoils 
wrung from a plundered community than by an 
abatement of the old evil. 

He will tell what is privately thought of candi- 
dates for office commended in public for their 
statesmanship, executive abilities, and integrity— 
and show of what poor clay the journalistic potters 
are forced to make the imposing figure-heads of a 
triumphant party. 

Instead of writing the thrilling editorial that 
enkindles a blaze of enthusiasm, or rouses fierce 


| 





the supposition that he does a large share of the 
thinking of the people? 

And then the news itself, whether local, general, 
national, or international, often finds its way into 
the editorial rooms in a rapid succession of exciting 
reports or dispatches. It is served up in delicate 
and appetizing courses instead of on a bountiful but 
over-loaded table. Swift messengers come in from 


| divers directions with tidings of dire portent, to tell 


of fires, floods, and destructive storms; of railway 


| accidents; of battles lost and won; of States carried 
| or miscarried, counted or miscounted in Presidential 


passions, he will explain what potent power or in- | 
dividual wishes to fire the popular heart; why he 


wants to have it fired; and how he proposes to 
reward the efforts necessary to accomplish the de- 
sired end. 

But who shall blame the press if it is sometimes 
obliged, by the controlling laws of its existence, to 


elections. 

The local news of a great city, in a single day, 
may epitomize, in its false alarms and real oc- 
curences, the possibilities of modern civilization. 
And the wide-reaching arms of the telegraph bring 


| from the uttermost ends of the earth, from hour to 


be directed like the ship that sails on the voyages, | 


and between the ports, that promise the greatest 
number of passengers and the best paying cargoes? 
Its managers are more likely to err by neglecting 
the real avenues to permanent prosperity, through 
overzeal for creeds, or undue subservience to am- 
bitious aspirants, than by gross venality. Year by 
year, as they gain a firmer footing, genuine inde- 
pendence becomes more common; and as the 
public becomes better and better able to distinguish 
between the chaff and the wheat of news and com- 
ments, the quantity of current instruction increases 
and its quality improves. 

Asthe newspaper approximates nearer and nearer 
to a thorough daily or weekly photograph of the 
history of the day or week that preceded its publi- 
cation, the intellectual labors involved in the pre- 
paration of its copy become more and more absorb- 
ing, and invested with a larger degree of dramatic 
interest. 

While the spectator who finds pleasure in gazing 
upon a beautiful picture is exempt from the toil of 
the artist who executed it, he knows nothing of the 
ecstasy with which each happy touch was hailed, and 
of the delight awakened by each advance from crude 
shapelessness to the triumphant embodiment of a 
brilliant conception. In like manner, the reader 
loses the glow and glory of the reporter who fancies 
that he has discovered an exclusive item, as he 
chuckles over the satisfaction with which he will 
read—in his favorite columns oa/y—of a robbed 
hen-roost, a broken leg, a new divorce case, a fire, 
a flood, a race, a suicide, or perchance, even a 
horrible murder. 

As a new theory of an old complication flashes 
upon the mind of an editor, and he hurries it to the 
composing-room in the hope that he will be the first 
to suggest it to an admiring world, who will deny 
him the satisfaction of congratulating himself on 


hour, the first tidings of new movements which will 
have a lasting influence on the destiny of great na- 
tions. Can we wonder that those whose training 
and occupation compel them to be on the watch 
for the first glimmerings of intelligence from each 
one of a thousand quarters, gradually come to feel 
that, however lightly the public may regard their 
connection with the great events with which their 
lives are interwoven, they form a tangible part of 
the mighty drama that is in perpetual course of per- 
formance, by night and day, at home and abroad, 
and that, however humble their duties may be, there 
is at least a cog or a link missing when they desert 
their accustomed posts? 

There are conflicting theories of the true functions 
of a newspaper. They necessarily vary, to a con- 
siderable extent, with the distinctive characters of 
different publications. But, aside from trade, re- 
ligious, literary, professional, and agricultural jour- 
nalism, the most important service the press can 
render to the public may be likened to that perform- 
ed by scouts and pickets for an army. It furnishes 
the information upon which all movements are 
based, with plausible explanations of the meaning 
of each new event; and if, in the eager chase for 
news, mistakes occur; or if, in the swift comment, 
erroneous views are sometimes advanced,—the com- 
munity has plenty of other servants, official and 
professional, to make such discriminations as are 
necessary. 

It is for the grand army of the entire nation, rather 
than its handful of newspaper men, to fight out to 
the bitter end such political, industrial, and moral 
battles as are inevitable. The press is neither the 
general, empowered to give imperative commands; 
nor the long lines of infantry that must be rushed 
into the thickest of the fray, regardless of danger 
and death; nor even the surgeons or Sanitary Com- 
missions that heal wounds and console the sick. 
But it often puts all these potent powers on the right 
track and keeps them there. 
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THE CHAMELEON. 





BY JAMES MERRICK. 


OFT has it been my lot to mark 

A proud, conceited, talking spark, 
With eyes that hardly served at most 
To guard their master 'gainst a post; 
Yet round the world the blade has been, 
To see whatever could be seen. 
Returning from his finished tour, 

Grown ten times perter than before; 
Whatever word you chance to drop, 
The travelled fool your mouth will stop: 
Sir, if my judgment you ‘Il allow— 

I 've seen—and sure I ought to know.— 
So begs you'd pay a due submission, 
And acquiesce in his decision. 


Two travellers of such a cast, 
As o'er Arabia's wilds they passed, 
And on their way, in friendly chat, 
Now talked of this, and then of that; 
Discoursed awhile, ‘mongst other matter, 
Of the Chameleon’s form and nature. 
A stranger animal, cries one, 
Sure, never lived beneath the sun: 
A lizard’s body, lean and long, 
A fish's head, a serpent’s tongue, 
Its foot with triple claw disjoined ; 
And, what a length of tail behind! 
How slow its pace! and then, its hue— 
Who ever saw so fine a blue! 

Hold, there, the other quick replies, 
‘Tis green, I saw it with these eyes, 
As late with open mouth it lay, 
And warmed it in the sunny ray; 
Stretched at its ease the beast I viewed, 
And saw it eat the air for food. 


I've seen it, sir, as well as you, 
And must again affirm it blue; 
At leisure I the beast surveyed 
Extended in the cooling shade. 

"Tis green, ‘tis green, sir, I assure ye. 
Green! cries the other, in a fury: 
Why, sir, d’ ye think I've lost my eyes? 


~. "T were no great loss, the friend replies; 


For, if they always serve you thus, 
You'll find them of but little use. 


So high at last the contest rose, 
From words they almost came to blows, 
When, luckily, came by a third: 
To him the question they referred; 
And begged he'd tell them, if he knew, 
Whether the thing was green or blue. 


Sirs, cried the umpire, cease your pother; 
The creature 's neither one nor t’ other. 
I caught the animal last night, 
And viewed it o'er by candle-light: 
I marked it well, 't was black as jet-— 
You stare—but, sirs, I've got it yet, 
And can produce it.—Pray, sir, do; 
I'll lay my life the thing is blue. 
And I'll be sworn, that when you ‘ve seen 
The reptile, you'll pronounce him green. 


Well, then, at once to ease the doubt, 
Replies the man, I'll turn him out: 
And when before your eyes I've set him, 
If you don’t find him black, I'll eat him. 


He said; and full before their sight 
Produced the beast, and lo!—'t was white. 
Both stared, the man looked wondrous wise— 
My children, the Chameleon cries 
(Then first the creature found a tongue), 
You all are right, and all are wrong: 

When next you talk of what you view, 
Think others see as well as you: 
Nor wonder if you find that none 
Prefers your eyesight to his own. 


A BROWN STUDY. 


AN author who rejoices in the polyglot name of 
Junius Henri Browne gets off the following pert sen- 


| tences, which are quoted and called “truthful” by 


the Printer’s Miscellany :— 

Printing ink begets cynicism as dampness rheumatism, or 
foul air fever. There is no escaping it. Men in printing 
offices, whether they prepare or set copy, contract the dis- 
ease, and suffer from it more or less as their mental system 
responds to or resists it. They are behind thescenes. They 


| know that the golden crowns and golden goblets the public 
| admires are only pasteboard; that the glittering jewels are 
| only colored glass; that the crimson glory of the tableaux 


is but a flash of red fire; that the mouthing fellow who is 
lavish of his dukedoms is in arrears for his morning cock- 
tail. Life is unidealized to them from the outset. It is 
stripped of its illusions, and fine names are but echoes of 
emptiness—[ wonder what that means!]. Why expect them 
to admire? Why ask them to be ambitious? Why look 
for enthusiasm in them? 

The printer understands how reputations are made. He 


| knows that they are not blown forth from the trump of fame, 


but from the trump of him who seeks reputation by perform- 


| ing solo, and gets it thereby. He is aware that while ge- 





nius starves, impudence fattens; that while wisdom hides in 
a garret, flippancy draws on the pave; that while inspiration 
pines, management flushes with health. He sees that the 
editorial judgment of the statesman or artist is in the states- 
man’s or artist's own hand; that honors are easy to the man 
who has the effrontery to ask, and the determination not to 
be denied. No marvel that he believes all achievement un- 
worthy, all success a sort of cheat, all persons of eminence 
those who have not yet been found out. 

It is easy to write this sort of stuff on a foggy 
morning, after a restless night, following an indi- 
gestible late supper ;—probably it was under such 
conditions that this frothy dyspeptic effervescence 
was let out. 

True honors are #o¢ “easy to the man who simply 
has the effrontery to ask” for them,—nor, indeed, 
to “any other man.” 

“Notice” and present applause may be obtained 
by quacks in all departments of human effort at so 
much per line of 27 ems Nonpareil,—some papers 
give 28 ems for a like consideration. But it is 
only true merit and honorable labor that stand 
the test of time,—and mankind is ready and 
rather eager to recognize these, Mr. Browne ;— 
only, you must bear in mind what a little space one 
man occupies in the world, and you should n't sit 
down and cry if it does not stop and stare with ad- 
miration and wonder at a single brown molecule. 

These facts are as well known to the printer of 
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average intelligence as they are to men of other | 
occupations. If he is a cynic, he does not get his | 
unhappy and ungodly disposition from his ink ;— 
more likely, it’s a result of imperfect chymification. | 
He (that is, the printer) may laugh at the self-lau- | 
dation he publishes—as a matter of business—from | 
pseudo statesmen and callow artists; but it does 
not therefore follow that he imagines that there is | 
nothing “ worthy of all laud and honor” (as Caxton 
said of Chaucer) in the work and in the achieve- 
ments of his fellow-men. 


LITERARY TASTE. 


THE literary tastes of individuals differ as much 
as their faces. Montaigne says: ‘It is impossible 
to find two opinions exactly alike, not only in sev- 
eral men, but in the same men at different times.” 
Among the human race, as everywhere else in 
nature, there is nothing so universal as diversity ; 
and this extends further, if possible, in mental 
qualities than in physical. Our temperaments, 
our early education and associations, a thousand 
circumstances which surround us, unconsciously, | 
but no less surely, influence our tastes and opinions. 
Even the professional literary critics, though they | 
may study in the same schools, and follow the | 
same courses of reading, will set up entirely dif- 
ferent standards, and will seldom agree in their 
measurements, even when acknowledging the | 
same standards. The most philosophical and im- 
partial are likely to be influenced by the preju- 
dices acquired by education or accident. Landor 
declares that whether in commending or carping, 
their eyes are always both on one side like a tur- 
bot’s. This is a strong assertion, and leaves the | 
author of it exposed to his own criticism, but it 
cannot be denied that the habit of taking a one- | 
sided view is the cause of much of the diversity of 
opinion in regard to the literature of the day. 

This is especially true of the novels. No sooner 
is a new work of fiction published, than all hands 
agree in disagreeing about its merits. One critic 
will parade all its bad points, while another will 
see only its good ones. Both may be right, but 
only partly right, and each insists upon seeing only 
one side. We suppose that as long as George 
Sand’s novels shall be read, there will be a differ- 
ence of opinion as to whether or not they are im- 
pure. The fact is that there is very little fiction | 
that is wholly good from a moral point of view, 
but there is still less that is wholly bad, and there 
never will be much of either until there are classes | 
of readers who are immaculate, or utterly depraved. 
There are novels that are bad enough, and there | 
are people with little enough of correct taste to | 
read them, but it does not follow always that the | 
literary appetite is depraved. The uncultivated | 
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taste craves excitement, and not being able to 
follow quiet analysis of character, or to enjoy 


| pretty pieces of description, it seek for sensational 


adventure. Such adventure is most often found 
in connection with crime. So well is this under- 
stood, that titles are often invented to indicate the 


| criminal characteristics of a book; and one at least 


of our large publishers finds it advisable to head 
a long list of such novels—“ Highwaymen, Mur- 
derers, etc.” 

This plan of cataloguing is to be commended 
for its honesty, if for nothing else; and it no doubt 
assists many readers who are looking for just such 
books,—.as Mr. Boffin was always on the lookout for 


| “the life of a miser, or anything of that sort.” But 


it is fair to suppose that most of the admirers of 
such books admire the adventure and not the 
crime, and that they take the evidences of the 
crime as a sort of guarantee for the adventure. 
It may also be said of most of their writers that 
they use vices and crimes simply as so many pegs 
to hang their exciting incidents upon. The amount 
of evil such books may do their readers depends 


| very much upon the amount of evil already done 


by other agencies. A good story is told of Michael 
Angelo and his famous picture of the Last Judg- 
ment. Pope Paul IV. conceived the notion of 
having it changed to conform to his ecclesiastical 
ideas. Angelo, when told of his wishes, replied 
that ‘if His Holiness would only reform the opin- 
ions of mankind, the picture would be reformed of 
itself.” The probability is, that without such a re- 
formation in the opinions of mankind, the picture 
would have been changed to very little purpose. 
There is hardly less difference of opinion in re- 
gard to what is intended for religious literature. 
Davy Dean’s library would hardly satisfy the most 
austere churchman in these days; but there are still 
people who look suspiciously upon all literature 
that is not in biblical language. Goody books, 
written for this class of readers, are as insipid and 
as uninteresting to them as to everybody else, but, 
fortunately and naturally, they are not numerous 
as a class, and they are not extensive readers; so 
that the supply of such books is growing less every 
year. To cultivate a taste for reading, one most 
be at least interested in his books. Reading asa 
matter of duty becomes a task, and a very distaste- 
ful one,—especially to the young. It is in books 


| for youthful readers that authors and critics most 


often err. The boy will have adventure enough 


to excite and hold his attention, or he will not read 
| at all. 


This is a perfectly natural and normal ap- 
petite, and all future cultivation of literary taste 
must be based upon it. Its natural tendency is to 
improve itself as the mind matures. Pope says: 
“The boy despises the infant; the man, the boy; 
the philosopher both; and the Christian all.” — 7he 
American Bookseller. 














A LITTLE SONG. 





BY EUGENE H. MUNDAY. 





A little song for me! 
Ah, lady! were my heart as light 
As in youth's prime, and thou as bright 
As now! 
Doubt not I should essay 
(But pathless zow the way!) 
A Springtide crown to bring, 
And fittingly to sing 
A song for thee. 


A little song for me! 
The fair soft hand that pressed 
The stranger's fevered brow, 
That held the draught to quivering lips, 
Shall it crave favor now? 
Nay! Zhen my pulses rang, 
And all my nature sang— 
As now— 
A song for thee. 


A litile song for me! 
Ah, naught to give or ask! 
We walk a parted way,— 
Each has a separate task. 
Tis well, perchance. Yet—say 
That you are pleased I bring 
My Autumn leaves,—and sing, 
As best I may, 
A little song for thee. 





<—— 


THE PRODUCTIONS OF THE MIND NOT 
SEIZABLE BY CREDITORS. 


WHEN Crebillon, the French tragic poet, pub- | 


lished his Catiline, it was attended with an honor 
to literature, which, though it is probably forgotten, 
for it was only registered, I think, as the news of 
the day, it becomes one zealous in the cause of 
literature to preserve. I give the circumstances, 
the petition, and the decree. 

At the time Catiline was given to the public, the 
creditors of the poet had the cruelty to attach the 
produce of this piece, as well at the bookseller’s, 
who had printed the tragedy, as at the theatre 
where it was performed.+ The poet, irritated at 
these proceedings, addressed a petition to the king, 
in which he showed “that it was a thing yet un- 


known, that it should be allowed to class amongst | 
seizable effects the productions of the human mind; | 


that if such a practice was permitted, those who had 
consecrated their vigils to the studies of literature, 


and who had made the greatest efforts to render | 
themselves, by this means, useful to their country, | 


would see themselves placed in the cruel predica- 
ment of not venturing to publish works, often pre- 
cious and interesting to the state; that the greater 
part of those who devote themselves to literature 
require for the first wants of life those aids which 
they have a right to expect from their labors; and 
that it never has been suffered in France to seize 
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the fees of lawyers and other persons of liberal 
professions.” 

In answer to this petition, a decree immediately 
issued from the king’s council, commanding a 
replevy of the arrests and seizures of which the 
petitioner complained. This honorable decree 
was dated 21st of May, 1749, and bore the follow- 
| ing title: “Decree of the Council of his Majesty, 
| in favor M. Crebillon, author of the tragedy of 
Catiline, which declares that the productions of the 
mind are not amongst seizable effects.” 

Louis XV. exhibits the noble example of bestow- 
ing a mark of consideration to the remains of a 
man of letters. This king not only testified his 
esteem of Crebillon by having his works printed 
at the Louvre, but also by consecrating to his 
| glory a tomb of marble.—DISRAELI. 


A DIEU! 
‘“‘SPEED THE PARTING GUEST.”? 





BY EUGENE H. MUNDAY. 


The curtain falls! . . . But, lo! it is transparent! 
Through its silvery tissue we may see 
The golden fruits of ages;—gathered here 
As tribute to the work our fathers wrought,— 
That we uphold. . . . Ye who, from distant lands, 
(Distant in space,—but not in thought or heart) 
Have tasted of our salt, will keep—we trust— 
A pleasing relish of its savor. 
As Time shall wear his way, for you and us, 
Let your mind’s eye be o’er the shoulder cast— 
Look through the curtain that now shimmering falls— 
And see us as we were. . . . Good-bye! ... A Dieu! 
PHILADELPHIA, November 15, 1876. 





A JUVENILE who had visited a newspaper office 
handed to his teacher a composition entitled, 
“How to Make Newspapers,” in which he thus 
describes the process: ‘The head men sit down to 
their desks and write on square pieces of paper 
what to print in the Paper. They put them ina 
box and send them up stairs. When they get up 
stairs a man takes them and gives a lot of other 
men every one a piece of this Paper that is written 
on. The man that the paper is given to takes the 
types and fixes them one after another so they read 
what the Paper reads. A man then takes the 
words and puts them in a box as they are to be in 
the papers; then he takes the Box and places it 
in some machinery that makes it go back and 
forth; then there is a boy who stands over the 
machinery and puts the paper on the machinery, 
and then some hook brings it down over the box 
with the types in and the types lave ink on, the 
_types print on the paper then there is hooks that 
| take the paper up and lay it on another machine 
| that folds it up and then they sell them.—The 

end. JoHn M Mg — The Type Founder. 
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SEPTIMUS MAXYMIN’S FIRST AND WORST. 


BY WM. ANDERSON. 





“Au! if I only were afforded the opportunity, 
how I would increase the circulation and the popu- 
larity of the paper, my dear Mr. Statutebungler.” 

That is what Septimus Maxymin, associate editor 
of the Willyburg Witherer, said to his dear friend, 
who was a member of the legislature, and, by vir- 
tue of his official position, entered the sanctum of 
the Witherer, read the exchanges, made a footstool 
of one of the desks, and degraded the waste-paper 
basket to the level of a cuspidore. Statutebungler 
quite agreed with Maxymin that the Witherer was 
too severe, and that Martin Mangoe, the proprietor 
and editor, was far too rigorous; was not liberal 
enough; made no allowances for the weaknesses 
of human nature,—least of all for office-holders’ 
nature. These cavillers in their carpings paused 
not to take into consideration the trivial fact that 
the journal they were criticising was prosperous, 
influential, respected. Its columns, on an average, 
contained more unpalatable comments than those 
of the majority of country papers; and, by some 
mysterious law of compensation, also more paying 
advertisements. So Mr. Mangoe could well afford 
to listen complacently to all who found fault with 
his independentcourse. As for Maxymin, he meant 
well, and like many another young editor, he was 
above all things anxious to achieve popularity. 
Nor was he altogether selfish. In his heart he 
honestly believed that the circulation and power of 
the Witherer would be vastly increased if it dealt 
out more editorial sugar-plums, and less mustard 
and vinegar. And what he remarked to Mr. 
Statutebungler, he frequently repeated’ to himself, 
and occasionally hinted to Martin Mangoe. The 


latter said “Yes, yes;” and then, in a firm, quiet | 


way, peculiar to him, instructed his associate to 
give some new swindle a severe scoring. Where- 
upon Max. always went to his desk with drooping 
eyes and a clouded brow; and, to avenge himself 
for what he fancied to be a mistaken policy, wrote 
with a savageness that relieved his own overbur- 
dened feelings, and made glad the soul of Martin 
Mangoe. Thus matters moved on in the editorial 
rooms of the Willyburg Witherer until that event- 
ful session of the legislature when a corrupt clique, 
composed of members of both parties, took the 
audacious step of proposing to grant a right of way 
through thousands of acres of valuable lands to the 
Bogus Bubble Balloon Transportation Company ; 
said privilege to be given in order to allow the 
aerial transporters to pull along the ground their 
drag-ropes without unroofing houses, devastating 
growing crops, and destroying human life. There 
was a good deal of honest indignation, and a rush 
towards the state capital, by all good citizens who 
possessed any power over the corrupt legislators, 
* 


| Among the pilgrims was Martin Mangoe. Forced 
| to depart in haste, for time was pressing, he had 
| only opportunity to tell Septimus Maxymin that he 
| would have to be the sole and responsible editor of 
| the ensuing number. 
| The prospect of extra work was a grateful stimu- 
| lus to the blood of Septimus. “At last,” murmured 
| he to himself, “at last I have the opportunity to 
| get out a paper in my own way. Ah! won't I do 
it well! Indeed will I. Willyburg is certain to 
| be pleased, the county tickled, the state delighted. 
| Smash my paste-pot if I don’t believe I shall elec- 
| trify the country.” 
Septimus Maxymin sat down to his desk with a 
beaming face. He wrote incessantly, day and 
| night. Having finished up all the editorials, he 





| blandly dismissed the local itemizers, and indus- 
| triously did up that department; he threw away 
| the regular financial and market reports, and fixed 
| up current prices of everything, from government 
bonds to fence rails, to suit his own peculiar ideas 
of the fitness of things political—economical. 

Maxymin was a happy man when, early on the 
morning of publication day, he gloated fondly over 
what he called his first paper. Before his enrap- 
tured imagination arose long lists of new sub- 
scribers, all sending their $2.50 per annum in ad- 
vance, ‘‘on account of the sensible tone of your last 
number;” small stacks of commendatory letters, 
and ascore of presents from enthusiastic and grate- 
ful admirers; while, above and beyond all, he 
pictured the return of Martin Mangoe, in transports 
of joy, falling upon the neck of Septimus, and ex- 
claiming in pathetic tones: “Ah Sep., my boy, 
you have taught me how to run a paper; bless you, 
bless you, and just hold my satchel while I draw 
up articles of copartnership—Mangoe & Maxymin, 
sounds well, does it not? alliterative too.” From 
these sweet visions of bliss he was rudely awakened . 
by a stout man—the stoutest one in Willyburg, and 
wealthiest too—who vociferated, “where in thunder 
is Mangoe?” 

‘At the state capital. Why?” 

“Red hot tiles and cracked shingles! what does 
he mean by calling that beggarly rascal, Gammon, 
one of our best citizens, oppressed by misfortune? 
Why, the patent fire-proof scoundrel has been living 
off of me for three years, and never thinks of pay- 
ing anybody. Tell Mangoe to stop my paper, ir 
that is his valuation of our best citizens. Is the 
man going crazy?” 

Septimus heaved a sigh of astonishment, and 
was about looking for the objectionable paragraph, 
when the sheriff bounced in, flushed and excited. 

“What in the one hundred degree thermometers 
does Mangoe mean by puffing that incorrigible 
forger Snivellem, and advising me to be lenient 
with him?” 

“Oh! sheriff, it was not he, it was I that wrote—” 
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“You! you! you thin-baked saphead; I might | 
have guessed as much; I always said you were | 


not fit to lead blind mice to water.” 

Septimus breathed hard, and rubbed his eyes to 
see if he was awake; and when he took his hands 
from his optics, there stood before him a middle- 
aged woman in black, who with her left hand 
waved aloft a satchel, and in her right brandished 
a bulgy umbrella. 

“Are you the editor of this ‘ere contemptible 
paper?” she demanded, in a shrill voice; and, 
suiting the action to the words, she brought the 
ferule of the umbrella down upon Maxymin’s copy, 
and punched an ugly hole through it. 

“My dear madam!” implored Septimus. 

“Don't you dear madam me, sir; don't you 
dare, after going and printing that the base wretch 
who cruelly deceived me—a trusting, loving young 
creature—and whom I have sued for $3000 dam- 
ages on a breach of promise of marriage, was a 
worthy youth deserving of sympathy, and ought 


to the interests of his constituents, is working like 
a Trojan to put through the bill granting the fran- 


| chises asked by the Bogus Bubble Balloon Trans- 


portation Company ;’—a device of thieves, that you 
knew I had gone to the capital to defeat. What 
have you got to say for yourself?” 

«That I am a fool, but never knew it until now. 
I thought you did not know how to conduct a jour- 
nal,andthatI did. Investigate closely my relations 


| with Statutebungler,—he never gave nor promised 


not to be judged harshly by a censorious world. | 


This is the chivalry of the press, is it? 
male monster! I’1]——” 

Her words were cut short by the entrance of the 
Rev. Mr. Makepeace, who raised his hat, and in 
measured words asked to see Mr. Mangoe. 

“He is in—” 

* Absent, I presume, sir.” 

“Ye—ye—es—” 
were fast deserting him. 

“I thought as much, sir, or this godless defense 
of the miserable atheists who desecrate the Sabbath 
and make a mockery of religion, would never have 
defiled the pages of this hitherto moral journal. It’s 
all along of you, sir; nor am I surprised, for your 
features proclaim you to be an abandoned wretch.” 

“QO, merciful heavens!” groaned Maxymin, as 
he buried his face in his hands and dropped his 
head upon his desk. His body shook convulsively, 
and of a sudden started up convulsively, for Martin 
Mangoe had entered, like a cat in a hurry, and 
brought his cane down with one sharp blow over the 
back of his too amiable associate editor. Septimus 


Oh, you 


Sep.’s courage and confidence | 


sprang up to avenge the attack, but he did not | 
strike, when Mangoe broke out with, “You traitor, | 


viper, rascal; how had you the brazen impudence 
to sell my paper cut to the legislative ring, when 
you knew I had gone to the capital to counteract 
their infamous machinations! I knew you to be 
a soft-headed fool; but never would have believed 
you the black-hearted, treacherous villain that you 
have proved to be.” 

“Oh, sir!” pleaded Septimus, “indeed, I never was 
capable of such conduct as you charge me with—” 

““Why, you hardened double-dealer!” thundered 
Mangoe, “look at this,’”—catching up the umbrella- 
pierced copy of the Witherer, ‘‘read here,—‘The 
Hon. Mr. Statutebungler, with his usual devotion 





me a penny. I fancied myself wiser than you. I 
thought to promote the interests of the paper by a 
policy of universal conciliation, and, instead of 
pleasing everybody, I have offended all.” 

“What’s to be done?” asked Mr. Mangoe. 

“This,” said Septimus. 

He wrote rapidly for a moment, and then handed 
Mr. Mangoe the annexed paragraph, which, in 
double-leaded type, appeared at the head of the 
editorial columns of the Witherer :— 

PARTICULAR NOTICE. 

The last number of the Witherer was edited by the un- 
dersigned. He is at once responsible and sorry for all that 
appeared. Hereby he promises never to be a managing 
editor again, and craves indulgence on the ground that the 
attempt made last week was the first and worst of 

SEPTIMUS MAXYMIN. 
————————~-22—___ 
THE DECLARATION. 


BY N. P. WILLIS. 





'T was late, and the gay company was gone, 
And light lay soft on the deserted room 

From alabaster vases, and a scent 

Of orange leaves and sweet verbena came 
Through the unshuttered window on the air; 
And the rich pictures, with their dark old tints, 
Hung like a twilight landscape, and all things 
Seemed hushed into a slumber. Isabel, 

The dark-eyed, spiritual Isabel, 

Was leaning on her harp, and I had stayed 
To whisper what I could not when the crowd 
Hung on her look like worshipers. I knelt, 
And with the fervor of a lip unused 

To the cool breath of reason, told my love. 
There was no answer, and I took the hand 
That rested on the strings, and pressed a kiss 
Upon it unforbidden—and again 

Besought her, that this silent evidence 

That I was not indifferent to her heart, 

Might have the seal of one sweet syllable. 

I kissed the small white fingers as I spoke, 
And she withdrew them gently, and upraised 
Her forehead from its resting-place, and looked 
Earnestly at me.—She had been asleep! 





—_—_—6-4-9— 


According to a list given in the London Paper and Printing 
Trades Journal, there are 234 paper mills in England and 
Wales; 50 in Scotland, and 13 in Ireland;—making 297 in 
the kingdom of Great Britain. é' 

It is estimated that there are now in operation in the United 
States no less than 800 paper mills, which are valued at 
$40,000,000 of capital invested, with a total production of 
$70,000,000. These mills usually employ 20,000 people, 
whose earnings are footed up at $10,000,000 annually. 
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PARDON IT; THE PHRASE IS TO THE MATTER.—Measure for Measure. 
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” WE ”? give mea third chenee to 
spread myself over a whole page. As | 
Mr. Shakspeare weirdly remarks,— 
Thrice the brinded cat hath mewed. 
A brinded cat, you know, is a tabby cat; 
and a tabby cat is a spotted cat, ora cat 
of many colors; a sort of Joseph’s-coat 
cat; i—something like my Blotter. 
; 30 
. Really, there are only t two > [untech- 
nical] books in the world,—The Bible 
and Shakspeare. . . . All later pre- 
parations of mental pabulum are made 
from their essence, —reduced and gradu- 
ated to agree with strong, medium, or 
mild heads. . . . ‘fact, I assure you!’ 
— — 31 
The Old Bachelor’s Puzzle. 


.An Old Bachelor—one who has | 


been around—is puzzled to account for 


the fact that, notwithstanding the pro- | 


verbial infelicities of wedded life, those 
once married are ready to try the state 
again very soon after they are widowed. 
He says, as a matter of observation, 
that women wedded,—in youth, for 
love,—with brightest hopes, but joined 
to worthless men, who, happily, died,— 
and were buried, — are generally eager 
to try, try again; which the same it is 
true of widowers. ... 
low wants to know, What are the charms 
of married life which counterbalance— 
or, make even-—its manifest infelicities? 
I think that he will not know until he 
carries the State of Matrimony, which 
has heretofore gone agin him, ‘by a 
large majority.’ . . . And Sally is of 
the same opinion. 
32 


. . When she says,—Now, see here, I 


want to tell you something ;—then it is 


time for you to straighten up, andchange | 


the subject. + 


Ss 
** Off Color.”” 


A friend, who — as his lingo indi- | 


cates—is a bit of a lapidary, writes? 
I must compliment you on the general ex- 


cellence of the Blotter; you contrive to get a | 


great deal into very small space; and it con- 
tains many little gems. But, pardon me for 
adding, I thinkit an error of jud ment, as well 
as an offence against good morals, to mar your 
collection with occasional pieces which are 
decidedly “off color.” 

Thankee! .. . Excuse me if I prefer to 
leave the question of ‘ good morals’ to 
moralists. Asto the ‘error of judgment,’ 
let me whisper in your ear that I never 
knew a lady to take a pronounced inter- 
est in The Proof-Sheet—that is, to talk 
about it—until I told what occurred ‘In 
the Entry:’ and staid presbyters, when 
I afterwards met them on the streets, 
would blink their eyes as they stopped 
me—/or the first time—to say,—' Why, 
Tom! You ought to be ashamed of 
yourself!’ . . . Thestory was quite inno- 
cent, anyhow, except in their imagina- 
tions. . . Besides, I don't care to get a re- 
putation for wisdom,—it is too costly for 
me to maintain. As a wiser fellow than 
either of us has said,—‘ If you will allow 
me wit, I will allow you judgment.’ 





Now, the old fel- | 


| ——__ 34 — 39 
Slang about the Mother-in-Law. . These brief dicta are worth their 
. When Sally and I get married, my | weight in gold in your home: When 
mother will be a ‘ mother-in-law,’ and | you see anything you do not like, DON'T 
shallow-pated motherless ‘funny-men’ | SEE IT; when you hear harsh or un- 
who crack their sorry jokes on Aer, will | pleasant words, DON'T HEAR THEM. 
need to be ‘on their muscle,’—for I shall | 40 
‘Bo for-’em—heavy.’ For Our Boy Tom’s Blotter. 
—————— 35 Hotel-Calls. BY OUR COMMERCIAL TRAVELLER. 
When you are obliged to use false Shall I not take mine ease in mine inn ?-—-SHAKES. 
front teeth, it is cleverly deceptive to - After arriving on the 3 a.m. train, 
have one or two of them conspicuously | getting roomed in No. 94, and becoming 
plugged with gold. . . . So says Sally. | interested in much - needed sleep, why 


: ee __ | should I be awakened by a servant ham- 
Saint Anthony’s eee, to : ation Fishes, | meringat No.96,and lustily shouting, — 
‘Quarter-of-five-sir’? . . . Then, hav- 
ing sworn my sware, and got into a doze, 
why should I be aroused by a thunder- 
ing thump, at No. 95, accompanied by 
the shout, —‘Six-o'clock-sah’?... Why 
| should even a Commercial Traveller be 

so tortured, even if he does ‘put up’ at 

(and with) a ‘first-class hotel’?... He 
| should not; and he shall not be;—that 
| is, if MY unpatented preventive be prop- 
erly appreciated. . . . ELECTRICITY! 
That is the panacea for the traveller's 
ills... . Instead of sending call-boys to 
hammer doors and shout—in order to 
awaken the Early-Departures,—let the 
clerk (or porter) in the office shake them 





Translated from the Latin of Abraham } Sancta 
Clara (Ulrich Megerle). 
Saint Anthony at church 
Was left in the lurch; 
So he went to the ditches 
And preached to the fishes. 
They wriggled their tails,— 
In the sun glanced their scales. 


The carps, with their spawn, 
Are all thither drawn; 
Have opened their jaws, 
Eager for each clause. 

No sermon beside 

Had the carps so edified. | 


Sharp-snouted pikes, 

Who keep fighting like tikes, 
Now swam up harmonious 
To hear Saint Antonius. 


No sermon beside out. SHAKE’EM OUT BY ELECTRICI- 
Had the pikes so edified. TY! And let the Late-Arrivals rest.... 


If little Mary Newton, by a touch of her 
tiny finger, could toss a big segment of 
Hell Gate into open daylight, why may 
not a gentlemanly clerk or an obliging 
porter ‘touch a key,’ and so toss a sleepy 
traveller from his bed to the washstand? 
As a Bostonian would say, ‘I want to 
know!’ . . . Exactly how the battery 
shall be charged and the wires arrang- 
ed; how the attachments shall be made; 
| where the ‘point of contact’ shall be; 
how, from a double bed, one shall be 
lifted and the other left; whether a 
| bride should be as sternly shook as a 
No sermon beside bridegroom ;—these, and other points, 
Had the crabs so edified. | are ‘matters of detail,’—to be decided 
| ° ° ‘ 5 . x a | and provided for by electricians ;—who, 
The sermon now ended, |as befits great workers, vitalize the 
Soe) tasted sen devented: = dreams of great thinkers. ... In this 
a athe doatit nin eeling. | case, I furnish the thought, gratis. nae 
Much delighted were they,— | Anyone may patent his contrivance for 

But preferred the old way. | profitizing it. ... By the way, J. B.L., 
The crabs are backsliders, why not utilize this idea in the hotel 
The stock-fish thick-siders, | you are making out of the old Rush 
The carps are sharp-set ;— Mansion? All I ask for the suggestion 
Au by 2 ne alll eee is a free bed, and the run of the larder, 
But preferred the old way. when I chance to drop in;—say, once 
37 in seven years, —and I never stop at 

. My Aunt ‘wants to know what on ome house more than seven years at a 

| earth the man would do, if some woman | <<a Any rich man can build a 
aid nottake care ofhim?’,.. /dunno! | 5 hotel, — though he can’t always 
a Re * pealibentebes a it. - But it takes = Colonel 

| Sellers calls a ‘ gigantic intellect’ to in- 

ru Beshful bridegroom r= — al | troduce < any thing really newintoa hétel. 

4e ‘ 

wife and I have both noticed that the | ee ass 
ae kesae Neda = J po (as Dundreary would say), that he clouds a 
| really good suggestion with his vapors, until 
that we are newly married. . . . Larry: | itappears nonsensical. . . . Butif an electric 
Me tell ‘em, sur? Is it loikly Oi'd go | knob, near the headboard, can sound a bell 


: ‘ > : in the office, to call a servant, why may not 
ah wid seen ordhers? a | an electric knob, touched 7 the office, sound 
anybody thryed to pump me, sur, Oi ve | a bell a¢ the headboard, and rouse the sleeper 
towld ‘em you wasn't married at all. | ¢.om his bed?—o. B.T.] 


And that very odd fish, 
Who loves fast-days, the cod-fish,— 
The stock-fish, I mean,— 
At the sermon was seen. 
Yo sermon beside 


Had the cods so edified. 


Good eels and sturgeon, 
| Which aldermen gorge on, 
Went out of their way 
To hear preaching that day. 
Yo sermon beside 


Had the eels so edified. 


Crabs and turtles also— 

ho always move slow— 
Made haste from the bottom, 
As if the devil had got ’em. 
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SFeul/ wtuied in. Hutter Distinguished Lersonages Congregating 








BREVIER ITALIC GoTHIC CONDENSED. 36 A, 52 a—$3 40 GREAT PRIMER Conp. BLACK SHADED. 12 A, 32 a—$5 40 


PROOF PRESS. Wrought Iron Shooting-Sticks | Lvedevichaburgh mid J wnestown 


Lone PRIMER ITALIC GoTHic Conp. 36 A, 42 a—$3 60 


Sized and Calendered Paper. LEAD RACKS hes ag Sm. Pica Conp. BLACK SHAD. pets 
Shepardstown to Antietam 


Two-Line Excuisn Conn. BLACK SHAD. 6 A, 15 a—$6 00 


Pica ITALIc GoTHic CONDENSED. 22 A, 32a—$3 55 | 


SEPTEMBER. Delightful Weather 








TWO-LINE BREVIER ITAtic Gotutc Conn. 18 A, 27 a—$4 20 if. 11 yy: | : eet ‘nat 
Walnut Cabinets SUPERIOR Aumtvies to Lichmond 


Two-LInE Lone Pr. ITatic Gorn. Conn. 14 A, 20 a—34 90 


ORDERS Quickly Filled 


Two-LIne Gr. Prim. Conp. BLACK SHAD. 5 A, 14 a—#7 30 


Atlanta to Mobile 
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Lone Primer Sow Carp. 20 A, 40.a—$4.55 
NORTH AMERICAN LETTER FOUNDRY 
705 Jayne Street, Philadelphia 
Printing Material of Every Description, of Latest Styles, @ Equal to the Best 
COLLINS § M’LEESTER, Proprietors 


Pica SuHow Carp. 15 A, 30 a—$5.22 


DURABLE TOUGH METAL TYPE 
Eppecially made with a view te Serere Continuous Service 
Combining every Requisite 
Demanded in the various Departments of Typodraphy 


Great Primer SHow Carp. 12 A, 25 a—$6.50 


PRINTER’S ACCESSORIES 
Accurately Prepared Metal @ Wood Furniture 
Cased, Stands, Galleys : 
Cabinets, Imposing Stones, aw Chases 


Dovuste Pica SuHow Carp. 10 A, 20 a—$9.56 


SPECIAL NOTICE 
Newspapers Pleadsingly Apjparelleo 
Jobbing Offices 
Ajyrointed most Handsomely 





COLLINS & M'LEESTER, TYPE FOUNDERS, PHILADELPHIA. 
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MACHINES 
rintind, Folding, Cutting 
Sawing (i Mitering 
Lyery = 


P 


This series of Show Card is supplied with the following Logotypes: 
® @d wo ing of Ly 


CAREFUL — 
Attention Dercteo 


to Orders 
Morning Review 
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EXTRAORD NINARY ANNOUNCEMENT 
Tremendous Bargains in Blankets and Counterpanes 
Bedroom Furnishing Emporium 








COLLINS & M’LEESTER, TYPE FOUNDERS, PHILADELPHIA. 
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“Our Own” Calendar for 1877. 
For Sale by COLLINS & M’LEESTER, Philadelphia. 


































































































ech tL. 
Lane's) ie ed 
ist Month.) JANUARY, 1877. [81 Days. 
MOON’S PHASES. 
MIDDLE STATES. SOUTHERN STATES. 
D. H. M. D. H. M,. 
Last Quarter.....sc.cccccoccccccese 6 9 16 M. | Last Quarter..........scceee- sees 6 8 42 M. 
New Moon.....cccsccccseereeseeee 4 868 27 M. | New Moon.......0....0...ccccccesee 14 7 52 M. 
PF AGRE CORTE nn nces crcsesnscccomse 22 10 §2 M. | First Quarter..........c..secseeee 22 10 21M. 
Full Moon.........ccccccosccssesecees 29 «3s 8 M.. | Full Moo............ccccccoosssseoee 29 2 5M. 
Day|D, |Latitude of Middle States.| | § ‘| Lat. of Southern States. | pasrects ov. 
of |of| THe Sun | THe Moon || sTecra- | §.= | THE Sun | Tue Moon | REMARKABLE 
W’k|M.) Ris. | Sets. R&S.\Souths)) trons. | =" i Ris. | Sets.|R & S.|Souths| Days ror notH 
himsh.msh. mh. m.| ims Po h.mJ\h. mAh. m.|  Latirupes. 
cee bet =e: ws caren ve, A an eo 
Mo.| 1\7 23|4 45] 6 59| 1 30)| mE) 7) Slol6 5815 9) 7 8| 1 30 Circumcision. 
Tu.| 2/7 23/4 46) 8 19) 2 29 22 5 |6 58)5 10) § 23} 2 29/6 HI « 
W. | 3/7 23/4 47| 9 35| 3 23|@@*| 7| 51/6 58/5 11) 9 44) 3 23) Venusrises 511M. 
Th.| 4/7 23/4 48/10 47] 4 13) 21] 5 6 59/5 12/10 58) 4 13)|Polaris S. 6 15 A. 
Fr. 57 2314 49)11 57] 4 59) ov 5| 6 (6 59/5 13|11 38) 4 59) Achernarss. ch. 
Sa. | 6/7 23/4 5ojmorn| 5 45 18| 6 \6 59/5 14imorn| 5 45| 6. = [31 m.A. 
S_| 7/7 23/4 51] 1 5| 6 30 523 I} 7116595 15| 0 40) 6 30)|Mars rises 3 29 M. 
Mo. 8/7 22\4 52 211] 717 14 7 6 59/5 15 I 21| 717/16 9 ¥ 
Tu.| 9|7 22/4 53| 317) 8 5 26 8116 595 16, 2 8) 8 Sida « 
W. |10/7 22/4 54] 4 22| 8 56 Ee 8} 8116 59\5 17| 2 59) 8 56]| 9 gr.Elg.E. 18°57’ 
Th. |11|7 22/4 55) 5 21) 9 48 21) 8/6 59/5 18) 3 46 9 48/6 4d: 6? 4 
Fr. |12|7 21/4 56) 6 17|10 40 er 3} 9/6 59/5 19] 4 30:10 4c\\Nep. stationary. 
Sa. |13/7 21/4 57] sets. |11 31 14] 91/6 59/5 19] 5 12:11 31/8 inQ 
_|14|7 20/4 58] 5 2| 0 20 26] 10 6 59|5 20 sets. | © 20||@fm14. ¢ in Ap- 
Mo |15|7 20/4 59] © 3) § 7) 8) 10/6 59/5 21) 6 32) 1 7 6 8 [ogee. 
Tu. 16)7 20/5 O| 7 6) I 50 20] 10 |\6 59/5 22) 7 24) 1 50|\Jupiter rises 5 3M. 
W. |17|7 19|5 1] 8 8) 2 32] gh | 2| 11/6 59/5 23 8 11| 2 32|/$ sta’y. Sh « 
Th. 18/7 19/5 3) 9 8] 312 14] 11 6 58/5 24] 9 15| 3 12||% in Perihelion. 
Fr. |19/7 18/5 4}10 8| 3 52 26] I1 16 57/5 25/10 31| 3 52\|AldebaranS.8 31 A 
Sa. |20/7 18/5 5|11 11) 4 33]| «wm | 8) 11 1657/5 26/11 1) 4 33|/Saturnsets 754A. 
SS _|21/7 17/5 6|morn} 5 16) “* jar] 12 6 57/5 27/11 54] 5 16 GuNe. © 
Mo.|22/7 17|5 7| 016) 6 2 qui |4 12 ||6 56/5 28\morn| 6 2/\\22. 6 Nep ¢ 
Tu. |23/7 16/5 9] 1 26] 654 17| 12 |}6 56/5 28] 0 22) 6 54|\Capella S. 8 54 M. 
W. |24/7 16/5 ro) 2 38] 7 51 fay 1} 13 6 55/5 20] © 35| 7 51)|Uranus ris. 634A. 
Th. |25/7 15|5 11| 3 50] 8 54 15| 13 16 5515 30] 2 41| 8 54||\ConversionStPaul 
Fr, 26/7 14/5 12) § Oj10 O} Ap 0} 13 6 55/5 31) 3 56/10 O16 8 © Inf. 
Sa. |27|7 13/5 13) 6 4/11 6 15] 13 6 55/5 32] 5 811 6)/Rigel S.839 A. 
S_|28)7 12/5 15) 6 55|morn mE} 0} 13 6 54/5 32) 6 13)morn||@s) 9 gr. HH. L.N. 
Mo.|29]7 10|5 16|rises.| o § 15| 14/6 5415 33| 7 9) 0 8\S/29. gh 
Tu. /30)7 10/5 17} 7 9] 1 6 ES O| 14 ||6 53/5 34 rises.| 1 6, Neptune setso2 M 
W. (31/7 9/5 18| 8 25] 2 o 15] 14/6 52/5 35] 714] 2 O]9 ings 
JEWISH CALENDAR.—5637. Jan. 15, RoshChodeshShebat. 29, Rosh Shanah Leayianot. 
NOTABLE MONTHLY EVENTS. 
3d, 1777, Battle of Princeton, N. J.—6th, 1844, First telegraph bet. Baltimore and Washing- 
inoue, 1845, Texas annexed.—zoth, 1783, American independence acknowledged by France. 
CONJECTURES OF THE WEATHER. 
1-3, pleasant; 4-6, snow; 7-9, clear; 10-12, variable; 13-15, clearand cold ; 16-18, cloudy ; 
p 19-21, changeable ; 22-25, clear; 26-28, cold; 29-31, variable. 
2) Cr) > 
at Copyrighted July 1st, 1876. 
PRICES FOR ELECTROTY PES OF THIS CALENDAR. 
Thirteen Plates (including page of Signs, Eclipses, etc.) bevelled for use on Stereotype Blocks. . . $40 00 
do es es SS 4 6 x a's 0 te we tt how we be wes OD 43 00 


do do mortised at foot for Advertisements, or other matter 
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CHARLES E. JOHNSON & CO.’S 


PHILADELPHIA 


RINTING INK WORKS 





FIRST PRINTING INK WORKS 
IN AMERICA. 


News Ink, Fast Cylinder Presses $0.14 to .16 
o * Drum Cylinder Presses .15 to .20 
* ** Hand Presses. . . . .20, .25, .30 
| ae +30, -40, .50, .75, 1.00 
Illustrated Cut Ink, soft. . . . . 40, .50, -75 


Red, for cards or paper 2.00, 3.00, 5.00, 10.00 
Scarlet Red - eal 


ra See el . . 1.50 

SE. ¢-4- 422 SY Gk 1.00, 150 
| NRE RRC RISE ee ea aN yr 5.00, 10.00 
SS er ee 16.00, 32.00 
Ultramarine, fine... ..... 2.00, 3.00 
EE i ene pee 2.00 
IN 5. 5 <5 ee. 6 3 0 1.50, 2.00 
ae ee eee 1.50, 2.00 
MA. Ghai le «a a0. 8 1.00, 1.50, 2.00 
eT a a 2.00 
Pree ey ree ee 2.00 


PHILADELPHIA OFFICE, S. E. corner Tenth and Lombard Streets. 





WFAN 


TRADE MARK.—Patented April 7, 1871. 


BLACK INKS. 


Illustrated Cut Ink, heavy $0.75, 1.00, 1.50 
Scientific American Ink. .......- 40 
American Agriculturist Ink 


Job Ink, extra quick dryer . 1.50, 2.00, 3.00 


COLORED INKS. 


Yellow (Lemon or Orange) 1.00, 1.50, 2.00 


es oe \6 Sein) wl Re ee 50, -75 
Oe Ee ar 1.00, I.50, 2.00, 3.00 
Gold Size (brown, yellow, orange) 1.00 to 2.00 
DN. ae std See be ee 1.50 
ME ai “Riedl ain. cb ihe we oe, Sw te 1.50 
Tints of allshades ..... 1.00, 1.50, 2.00 
ANILINE INKS. 
ee eae 5.00, 10.00, 16.00, 24.00 
Pe MED: ic. E56 0 toes 16.00, 24.00 
ee eer ee 5-00, 10.00, 16.00, 24.00 





ESTABLISHED, JAN’Y 7, 1804, 
By CHAS. JOHNSON. 


Job Ink, for dry and calendered paper, 

will not set off $0.50, .75, 1.00, 1.50, 2.00 
Card or Cut Ink . 1.00, 1.50, 2.00, 3.00, 5.00 
Varnish—weak, medium, strong .30, .40, .50 
Boiled Oil, per gallon. . . . 2.00, 2.50, 3.00 


Mauve, reddish. . . 5.00, 10.00, 16.00, 24.00 


POSTER INKS. 

eS are a eee ee 50, .75, 1.00, 1.50 
Blue, light ordark. ...... 75, 1.00, 1.50 

tag Sea a ee ee 75, 1.00, 1.50 
a ae a a er ae 50, -75, 1.00 
PE ag oe a ee eer 50, -75, 1.00 
OS EN are a ee 50, -75, 1.00 
0 ae ae ee 50, 75, 1.00 
Ink for Bag work ...... Special rates 


Lithographic Inks and Varnish. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 59 Gold Street. 
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py | HOMAS W. PRICE C= 


505 Minor Street, 


| sacsuae oF 
BLANK Bg K Bag, Cig 
€ Factony 


PER > 
mee use 


RULING ROOMS, 
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PHILADELPHIA, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


AND 


DEALERS IN 





—_—— 


SPECIALTIES: 
Bill Heads | Printers’ Cards 
and | and 
Statements, | Card Board, 

Letter lai | Visiting and 

Note Heads, | Wedding Cards, 
Envelopes, | Patent Direction Tags, 

Ete. Ete. | Ete. Etc. 


- —Be ewe ES 


PAPER RULING 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, CAREFULLY, PROMPTLY, 4xpv CHEAPLY. 


—_—-oee 


FLAT WRITING PAPERS 


OF ALL STANDARD SIZES AND VARIOUS MAZEKES. 








THE PLACE FOR PRINTERS TO BUY ALL THEIR STOCKH. 











Centennial Award Medals. 


These Electrotypes of Centennial Award Medals are made of Several Sizes. Those 
here shown are presented as Samples of the Two Styles,—Outline avd Shaded, and of 
the Lapped of each style. The Sizes made, and their Prices, are as follows :— 


Four inches,—lapped . ; - $2 00 Inch-and-a-quarter,—lapped - $1 25 
do single, each I 25 do single, each . 90 
Two inches,—lapped . I 50 One-inch,—lapped. ; ‘ 75 
do single, each : I 00 do single, each . ‘ :* go 
Inch-and-a-half,—lapped I 50 Half-inch,—lapped_ é : 75 
do single, each . I 00 do single, each . ‘ -° 90 


CENTENNIAL 
Commissio¥ 





Outline—Single. 


Outline—Single. 








Shaded—Lapped. 





Shaded—Si ngle. —— Shaded—Single. 
Collins § M’ Leester, Letter Founders, No. 705 Jayne Street, Philadelphia. 














